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AMERICAN TOURIST EXPENDITURE AND THE EUROPEAN 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


‘The importance of American tourist expenditure has always been under- 
stood on the Continent and this country is gradually realizing that it has 
sadly neglected one of its best exports. 


‘Tourism is the one item in the national balance of payments which 
shows together with a deficit in soft-currency countries, a large dollar 
surplus and is indeed one of Britain’s biggest dollar-earning activities. It 
has, moreover, the advantage that no increase in its earnings, however 
sensational, is likely to arouse the activities of any American tariff lobby.’ 


During 1948, Great Britain received $56 million? from her American visitors, 
more than she obtained from her exports of Spirits $38 million, China $2.5 
million, Machinery $25 million or Vehicles $30 million.? Expenditure in 
Europe amounted to $258 million. Clearly, American tourist expenditure 
can play an important part in providing urgently needed dollars. The purpose 
of this paper is to examine the possibility of an increased flow of dollars to 
Europe in the form of tourist expenditure during the next few years. 


UNITED StTaTES Tourists’ EXPENDITURE IN EUROPE 


Tourists’ expenditures are a form of direct consumers’ outlay. The desire 
for foreign travel rests primarily on previous education, local and national 
habits and on the effectiveness of advertising and travel propaganda. Political 
disturbances at home or abroad tend to reduce the desire to visit foreign 
countries. Clearly it is impossible to estimate the effect of these factors on the 
future volume of tourist traffic to Europe; the effect of a threat of war and 
unsettled political conditions can never be measured before the event, 
and there are insufficient statistics to show the influence of the volume and 
effect of propaganda and advertising. 

The incomes of the tourists in any nation depend, in the long run, on the 
general productive efficiency of the country, and on the distribution of income 
and property. In the short run, the incomes of these people very largely 
reflect business conditions. The trade cycle considerably affects the volume of 
tourist traffic as can be seen from Table I. 


1 onomist, June 18th, 1949. 
: Travel eeeicdon of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 21st Annual Report, 


March 1949, Pal if , 
* Board vade Journals. : 
‘ E. W. Wimble, Western Europe's Tourist Trade 1948 (a) London, 1949, p. 24. 
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TABLE I 
International Travel Payments of the U.S.A. 1919-1938 (millions of dollars) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Total Expendi- Europe’s Total Europe’s Travel to Share of 


Year travel ture in share payments share Canada Canada 
payments Europe & per to for- of total and & Mexico 
for Mediter- cent eigners travel exp. Mexico % in total 
oversea ranean - (b) (c) @ (b) (d) oe ean 
travel (a) (2) ) ) 
a) ( as 100) ) me 100) ) ae 100) ) 
(b) 
1919 99 75 75 
1920 200 161 80 
1921 202 164 81 
1922 249 203 81 
1923 240 194 80 
1924 280 229 81 
1925 317 261 82 
1926 334 279 83 
1927 361 303 84 
1928 402 331 82 710 47 294 41 
1929 421 349 82 771 45 334 43 
1930 396 323 81 742 44 322 43 
1931 250 198 79 562 35 283 50 
1932 177 144 81 423 34 219 52 
1933 136 105 77 288 37 129 45 
1934 139 102 13 332 31 165 50 
1935 152 113 74 400 29 226 57 
1936 182 134 73 477 28 268 56 
1937 211 160 75 563 28 318 56 
1938 180 131 UE 516 26 303 59 


(a) Excludes payments to Canada and Mexico and emigrant aliens and cruise pas 
(b) Calculations made by the writer. 2 ie Si 
(c) Includes payments to Canada and Mexico and emigrant aliens and cruise passengers. 


(d) Unrevised figures. 
ie eat Le Sapa Oversea Travel and Travel Expenditures, 1919-39. 

An important aspect of the variations in the volume of U.S. tourists’ 
expenditures is that travel to neighbouring countries, Canada and Mexico, 
increases during depression years.! This is not necessarily at the expense of 
travel to Europe as it is probable that these countries are to some extent 
complementary to European travel. Europe has probably a higher prestige 
appeal to tourists than has a trip to Canada or Mexico, but these countries 
are within the range of a lower income group than is a European tour. It is 
possible that as the national income of the United States increases a European 
trip will come within the range of these people and may perhaps be under- 
taken. 

American statisticians expect an increase in American travel expenditures. 
There are two principal sets of estimates of the probable ecenomic position 
of Europe during 1948-51, one made by the Committee of European Econo- 
mic Co-operation and the other by the U.S. State Department. They agree 
to within a very small margin on the expected volume of visible trade, but the 
two estimates of the volume of invisible items differ sharply. According to 


1 It is probable that home holiday expenditure, also in i 
E é 2 , crease relatively to forei 
im depression years. Figures of U.S. expenditures on holiday travel at nate na Sastre: 
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AMERICAN TouRIST EXPENDITURE IN CANADA AND Mexico 
AND IN Europe, 1928-38 
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the European figure, the present deficit on Europe’s invisible account will be 

turned into an annual surplus of $300 million by 1951. But according to the 

American estimate the invisible surplus in each of the two years 1951 and 1952 
should be not $300 million but over $goo million. 

The E.C.E. survey for 1948? gives the following explanation of the differ- 

ences in the estimates : 
‘ The balance of payments on current account shows a smaller deficit in 
the State Department’s estimates than in that of the O.E.E.C. (at constant 


1 Report of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, A Survey of the 
Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe, Geneva, 1948, p. 181. 
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prices) owing to the fact that the former assumes a steeper increase in the 
net receipts on invisible items, presumably largely because of differences in 
the anticipated income from tourist traffic.’ 


As the late Sir Frederick Ogilvie observed :? 


‘The American statisticians are apparently much more optimistic than 
ours are about the prospects for Europe’s tourist receipts. They apparently 
believe that their fellow countrymen are likely to visit Europe in much 
greater numbers and to spend more here. It is not as if Americans were 
talking about, say, the prospects for exports of the British iron and steel 
trade. It is Americans talking about Americans. And it is at least possible, 
in a matter of this kind, that they may be right, as they are talking abou 
their people, and we wrong.’ . 


Lord Keynes also envisaged an increase in American travel expenditure :? 


‘ American forecasters are mainly influenced in reaching their con- 
clusion (of a large increase in the adverse balance to America of invisible 
items) by the expectation of a very great increase in tourist expenditure. 
Before the war their gross payments out on this ground were of the order 
of $300 million a year. It is believed that after this war this expenditure 
will reach at least $1 billion and even such figures as $2 billion are spoken 
of.’ 


It would be interesting to discover the assumptions on which the above 
calculations were based. The following analysis attempts to test the validity 
of the estimates but is limited by the fact that the data available® are too im- 
perfect for refined statistical analysis. The figures themselves are probably 
auto-correlated, making the estimates more liable to sampling errors. 

A scatter diagram of the relationship between the U.S. national income 
and U.S. tourists’ expenditure in Europe is shown in Chart I. By connecting 
the points in chronological order we obtain a hysteresis curve, in other 
words there appears to be a lag between the receipt of income and consequent 
expenditure on tourist services. The relationsip is, therefore, tested for 
different period lags. When income is lagged one year behind expenditure 
the relationship appears to be linear. This is shown in Chart II. When 
income is lagged two years, or more than two years, behind tourists’ expendi- 
ture the relationship ceases to be linear.5 

However, it seems probable that the level, and possibly the rate of change, 
of the National Income of previous years would to some extent determine 
tourists’ expenditure in Europe because a trip to Europe is relatively expensive 

os ted : q 
Tecture held et the Royal Empire Sonity, September 1048, Gig eee 

eae teenie a , 
by August Mafiry. The best and indeed the only ‘fall jee Gene he ee 
inter-war period is found in this report. Figures of U.S. disposable income were obtained 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce periodical, Survey of Current Business. 


‘ The coefficient of correlation is high (+ .96). 
5 Coefficient of correlation, income lag of two years (+ .84), 


Tourist Expenditure $ mine 
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I. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AMERICAN NATIONAL INCOME AND 
American Tourists’ EXPENDITURE IN Evropr, 1923-38 
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and might well be financed out of savings. Thus the relationship between 
tourists’ expenditure and moving averages of the U.S. National Income over a 
varying number of years is tested. It is found that an index of three or four 
years gives the closest linear fit.1 Thus this relationship does not disprove 
that tourists when considering the magnitude of their holiday expenditure do 
take into account the level and rate of change of their incomes over the past 
three or four years. 

When U.S. disposable income is substituted for National Income and 
lagged one year behind expenditure, the relationship remains linear but the 
co-efficient of correlation is slightly less.2_ This might suggest that tourist 
expenditure is slightly more sensitive to the changes in confidence associated 
with fluctuations in business activity than to actual changes in personal 

1 Coefficients of correlation : Income averaged over two years (+ .89). Income averaged 


over three years (+ .96). Income averaged over four years (+ .96). Income averaged over 


five years (+ .90). Income averaged over six years (+ .87). 
2 Coefficient of correlation, U.S. Disposable Income lagged one year and Tourists’ 


Expenditure (+ .93). 
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II. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN U.S. NATIONAL INCOME (lagged one-year) 
AND AMERICAN TourRIsT EXPENDITURE IN EuROPE, 1924-37 
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incomes, although the correlation with corporate profits is even less.1 The 
differences are too small to be significant. 

The coefficients of correlation between income, however defined, and 
tourists’ expenditure are all high (+.80 to + .96), possibly high enough for 
one to assume that the income of the year, or perhaps of two or three years 
before, is the only important variable. 

However, the costs of travel must affect the value of travel expenditure. 
They would fail to do so only if the American demand for tourist services 
were of unit price elasticity, which is unlikely. 

The cost of travel to Europe has been tentatively estimated for the inter- 
war years. An index of the exchange rates of the principal European coun- 


(+ 2 Ponte of correlation, Corporate profits lagged one year and Tourists’ Expenditure 
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tries! was calculated, and the relevant cost-of-living indices were divided 
by their exchange rate indices to obtain the ‘ price ’ or cost of travel, A partial 
correlation between ‘ prices ’ and expenditure with income constant yields a 
very low coefficient of correlation (+ .16) which suggests that income was the 
important variable; ‘ prices ’ may have some effect on total expenditure but 
data for a greater number of years would be needed before conclusive 
evidence could be obtained. 

There is, however, some evidence that potential tourists consider the level 
of exchange rates rather than the level of prices. In 1936 the League of 
Nations Economic Committee? reported that ‘An American wishing to come 
to Europe calculates that for his dollar he can now only obtain 3 Swiss francs, 
15 French francs, 12 lira. He will not enquire whether Switzerland, Italy and 
France have made the necessary efforts to bring their costs of transport and 
hotels into line with this new situation. The mere fact of the disparity in the 
value of the currencies will even prevent him from setting out’. Despite 
efforts made to combat the high cost of living these countries were thought 
of as ‘ dear ’. 

In view of this possibility a partial correlation between exchange rates and 
tourists’ expenditure with income constant was calculated. Here again, the 
coefficient of correlation is very low (+ .18). It is possible that the level of 
exchange rates did have some effect on tourists’ expenditure, but more 
evidence is needed before conclusions of value can be drawn. 

Using the various regression equations of the above correlations® it is 
possible to make an estimate of the probable tourist expenditure at various 
levels of income, ‘ prices ’ and exchange rates. At a U.S. disposable income of 
about 200 billion dollars, with National Income, of course, higher still, and 
after allowing as far as possible for the influence of the changes in European 
exchange rates and ‘ prices ’, a level of tourists’ expenditure of about $950- 
$1,200 million is reached. This expenditure includes payments to European 
shipowners. 

Thus it would appear that the figure of $1 billion suggested by Keyness 
and the estimate of the U.S. Department of Commerce are both valid, but 
that a tourist expenditure of $2 billion would be possible only if the American 


1 France, Switzerland, Italy and Great Britain. Germany was excluded from the index 
had special ‘ tourist ’ rates of exchange. ; 
. riaeue at Nations Economic Committee, Geneva 1936. Survey of Tourist Traffic 
ideved nm International Economic Factor. j 
eee (ay Courieta’ expenditure, U.S. Disposable Income and European Prices, y=7.37x+.52z. 
(b) Tourists’ expenditure, U.S. Disposable Income and European Exchange Rates. 
y = 6.16x + .46z. One multiple correlation alone would not be sufficient as a tourist would 
i ither ‘ prices’ or exchange rates. } : 
conta) National caer lagged one year behind expenditure. y = 5.77x. An extrapolation 
for post-war years based on pre-war data is not conclusive. cf. Woytinsky, Friend.(A 
statistical attack on the American post-war models and a counter-attack). Review of 
ic Statistics, 1946, p. 1 and p. 208. , ‘ ; 
Enos. Piapomtis Tactine was as bea $190 ier bates 1948 and was higher during 1949, 
j Cc t Business, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Ang Bees dione were gross, but in the years 1919-1938, 75-85 per cent of U.S. gross 
over: diture came to Europe. es ; ‘ ; 
‘Tourists’ Senentitare in ae $800-$1,000 million. Cited in E. W. Wimble (0). 
European Recovery 1948-51 and the Tourist Industry, London, 1948, p. 7, 
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disposable income were of the order of $350-$400 billion and National In- 
come about $400-$450 billion, or if a change in the consumption pattern 
in favour of tourist expenditure to Europe took place. This is perhaps 
considered likely as a recent speaker put forward the view: ‘Americans hope 
that during the life of the Marshall Plan, which will come to an end in 1952, 
the proportion of travel money may amount to between two and two-and-a- 
half billion dollars.” Moreover in the inter-war years Europe’s proportion 
of total travel expenditure increased when the U.S. National Income was 
rising, while that of Canada and Mexico fell. 

Although U.S. disposable income was high, tourists’ expenditure in 
Europe in 1948 was only $258 million. The figure of $1,000 million must be 
‘considered to be in the nature of a target. The number of American travellers 
wishing to visit Europe is estimated to be 750,000 per annum.? To reach a 
target of $1,000 million would mean an average expenditure per head of 
$1,333 at post-devaluation exchange rates.? At present, expenditure per head 
inclusive of transport charges is estimated to be about $1,0154 to $1,6005 at 
pre-devaluation exchange rates. However, American tourists crossing the 
Atlantic numbered only slightly more than 200,000 in 1948.6 It is unlikely 
that transportation was the limiting factor as the North Atlantic passenger 
shipping capacity was estimated to be 386,010 berths? in 1948. To this must 
be added an air capacity of 169,500 berths7—a total capacity on North 
Atlantic passenger routes of 555,510 berths. Passenger shipping capacity in 
the summer months, from May to October was estimated to be 55 per cent 
of the total capacity, that is, 212,305 berths, and the air capacity available in 
these months was about 65 per cent of the total, that is, 110,175 berths, a 
total capacity of 322,480 berths. It is estimated that transport capacity both 
sea and air, will increase in the future and by 1951 will be about 760,0008 
berths, but in the holiday season—only 450,000 berths will be available. 
Transport capacity should therefore be sufficient to enable the target to be 
reached, if tourists can be induced to come in the Spring and Autumn as 
well as in the holiday season. Otherwise, to reach the target of $1,000 million 
would mean an average expenditure per head of $2,222, an increase of about 
one-third over the estimated maximum present expenditure in Europe. 


Tourist TRAFFIC TO BRITAIN 
What proportion of Europe’s total dollar receipts can Britain hope to 
earn ? Before the war, in the years for which statistics are available,9 Britain 


1 Mr. Whitney, Under-Secretary of the U.S. Department of Commerce, September, 1948. 
Press Conference. 

* Number of tourists who travelled to Europe and U.S. Disposable Income 1923-1938. 
y = 3.8129x.; cf. Beddington-Behrens, Tourist Traffic as a Means of Reducing the Dollar 
Gap. (Paper read before the Hague Conference 1948). 

* The effect of the recent devaluation cannot be fully estimated using regression equations 
based on pre-war data. It is possible that a change in exchange rates of this magnitude— 
33 per cent—may induce many more tourists both to visit Europe and to spend more in 


Europe. _ E,W. Wimble (6) of. cit., p. 7. 
5 Beddington-Behrens op. cit. 7 E. W. Wimble (a) op. cit., p. 30. 
®E. W. Wimble (a) op. cit., p. 24. 8 E. W. Wimble (a) op. cit., p. 31. 


® Britain’s Tourist Dollar Receipts. § million. 
1935... 18.8 1937. ... 21.8 1936... 24.9 1938 ... 18.6 
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received about 18 per cent of total American expenditure in Europe. This 
proportion had increased to 27 per cent by 1948," when Britain received a net 
total of $33 million? out of a total American expenditure, excluding trans- 
port payments, of $121 million.* The proportion of the numbers of Americans 
who came to Britain before the war was about 34 per cent. This proportion 
had also increased. In 1948, about 87,0004 Americans visited Great Britain— 
that is 44 per cent of the total American visitors to Europe. If Britain can 
maintain these proportions as the number of American tourists to Europe 
increases, and as the amount spent approaches the target of $1 billion, she 
could receive from her American tourists about 270 $million and the number 
of tourists could increase to 330,000. 

It is clear that Europe’s tourist industry can make a substantial contribu- 
tion to reduce the dollar shortage, providing the U.S. National Income re- 
mains buoyant. The dollar deficit is provisionally estimated to be about 
$1.3 billion when Marshall Aid ceases.5 Tourist receipts from Americans 
are expected to be $463 million. Thus, the additional $537 million would 
offset approximately 40 per cent of Europe’s dollar gap. It is estimated 
that Britain will have a dollar deficit of $291 million in 1952-53. Tourist 
receipts are expected to offset the service of the U.S. and Canadian Loans 
($190 million) and the service of E.C.A. Loans. The possible additional 
receipts of $80 million could therefore offset approximately 28 per cent 
of the expected dollar gap;7 but, all sections of the economy will have to 
take steps to render it attractive to American tourists to come to Britain and 
to obtain value for their money. 

KATHLEEN M. LONGMORE. 


1 This increase is perhaps greater than the use of regression analysis based on pre-war 


figures would lead us to expect. 


2Wi e (a4 MCI. Ps Zo: j 

phew Me sini Paitin differs from the total dollar earnings of Europe of $258 
million because it excludes payments to European transatlantic carriers and because of the 
difficulty of measuring and apportioning the expenditure of American alien residents 
travelling to Europe. Such visitors often spend long periods and considerable amounts of 

isiting their homeland. é : 
et celAtociniion 21st Annual Report, p. 8. Visitors ‘ in transit ’ have been deducted 
) iven here. - 
ene buna Report on the European Recovery Programme, Vol. I, Paris, December 
1948, p. 73. However, it is considered in the same report that the dollar shortage will 
probably be about $3 billion as the forecasts of exports and invisible earnings were thought 
uly optimistic. 

to rane 7572. Luropean Co-operation. London, 1948, p. 42. { : ay 

7No allowance has been made for the dollar ‘import content ; of tourist receip 2. 
This would reduce the estimated net receipts slightly. The total ‘import content’ o 
British exports is about 20 per cent, cf. Sir W. Beveridge, Full Employment ina Free Soctety, 
London, 1944, p. 212. R. G. D, Allen ‘ Import content of total consumers’ expenditure is 
about 20 per cent. London and Cambridge Economic Service Bulletin, Nov. 1949, p. 127., 


and that of tourist receipts is estimated to be about 12 per cent. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME IN 1949. 


(All Tables ave in annual rates, £ millions. For a full description of methods used see 
THE BuLLetin for October and December 1949. We want to stress that different sections of the 
estimates have very different margins of error, and that interpretation should not be attempted 
without examination of the extent to which the figures concerned are based on incomplete inform ~ 
ation or extrapolation. There have been minor revisions to previous estimates throughout). 


We are attempting in this paper to make some preliminary estimates of 
the national income in 1949. In view of the paucity of information available 
and the possibility that the next official estimates will raise the aggregate for 
each year substantially, the main use of these annual estimates is to provide 
a rough indication of the rate at which components of the national income 
are changing. 

The usual quarterly estimates are also shown. Since revisions have made 
little difference to the 1948 estimates, these have been omitted this time. A 
complete revision, in the light of information to be published in the next 
National Income White Paper, will be published in due course. 

It seems from Tables I and II that the National Income increased by 
some {£600-£700 millions from 1948 to 1949, of which slightly less than a 
half was due to rising factor cost and more than a half to a ‘ real’ increase, 
the real increase being of about the same order as the increase from 1947 to 
1948. Judged in either financial or ‘ real’ terms, Agriculture and Manu- 
facturing appear to have continued to grow relative to other sectors. The 
quarterly estimates indicate that the manufacturing sector was continuing 
to go relatively ahead in the autumn. However, there are some slight signs 
that the aggregate is ceasing to rise so rapidly, at least when measured at 
current factor cost. 

This is reflected in a noticeable slowing in the growth of different types of 
income in Table III. In particular the distribution of incomes does not 
appear any longer to be changing rapidly, though Profits continued to gain 
slightly and Salaries to fall further back up to the middle of the year. 

On the foreign trade side, the estimates of invisible items for the third 
quarter are particularly uncertain, as we have no indications of the effects 
which devaluation may have had. A small rise in prices has been assumed, 
so that both sides of the invisible balance are shown as increasing in value at a 
rather faster rate than in the previous three quarters. 

The behaviour of the current account deficit in the tables may at first 
sight seem paradoxical. So far as the overall deficit is concerned, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his review of 1949, stated that it was expected to 
be about the same as in 1948 (i.e. of the order of £100 million). The basis 
of this estimate was that the ‘ crude ’ visible deficit, as shown by the uncor- 
rected Board of Trade statistics, was almost exactly the same as in 1948, 
while the invisible balance was apparently not expected to be very different. 
In our figures, the visible deficit is estimated as appreciably smaller than in 
1948. This is explained by the fact that we assume a reduction in the gap 
between the export figures as given by the Board of Trade, and those 
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TABLE I 


National Income. At current factor cost, seasonally corrected 


————————————— eee 
_ ee 


1948 1949 1949 1949 
as % of 
1948 
I I III IV 
Agriculture 50 oo BSD 610 115 560 620 650 620 
Manufacturing ... sg e480) 5810 110 5600 5840 5880 6020 
Services -... a aero LTO 3280 103 3240 3270 3300 3300 
Total Business ... -.- 8990 9700 708 9400 9730 9830 9940 
Government 5A bee LOS0 1040 701 1040 1040 1040 1030 
Other aon Sue me 6 480 500 104 490 490 500 500 
Gross National Income... 10500 11240 707 | 10930 11260 11370 11470 
Less Depreciation SOtrae ts 915 117 880 900 930 950 
Net National Income ... 9675 10325 707 | 10050 10360 10440 10520 


———————————— 000 SS 


TABLE II 
National Income. At end-1948 factor cost, seasonally corrected 


1948 1949 1949 1949 
OSE Gi 
1948 
I II III IV 
Agriculture son ee 00 650 110 620 650 670 640 
Manufacturing ... ... 5410 5780 107 5600 5800 5780 - 5940 
Services ... seis cane SAAB) 3240 107 3230 3240 3260 3250 
Total Business ... ..- 9220 9670 105 9450 9690 9710 9830 
Government ee -.. 1040 1030 99 1040 1040 1030 1020 
Other ee car ..- 480 500 104 490 490 500 500 
Gross National Income 10740 11200 704 10980 11220 11240 #11350 
Less Depreciation ae oe) 915 117 880 900 930 950 
Net National Income ... 9915 10285 104 10100 10320 10310 10400 


TaBLe III 
Distributive Shaves. At current factor cost, seasonally corrected 
1948 1949 1949 1949 
as % of 
1948 
I II Ill IV 
Wagesin ..- 130 mon SV) 4245 107 4170 4220 4280 4310 
Salaries... 100 Ree L800 1955 106 1910 1935 1960 2000 
Forces’ Pay me eee ers 215 88 225 220 ley 210 
Rent mon ae ses AS0 440 102 435 440 440 445 
Profits and Interest ... (3175) (3470) 709 (3310) (3545) (3545) (3555) 
Net National Income ... 9675 10325 707 | 10050 10360 10440 10520 


given in the White Paper on the balance of payments. For the year 1948, the 
White Paper figure was 6 per cent below that of the Board of Trade; for the 
four quarters of 1949, we have taken correction factors of 3 per cent, I per 
cent, zero, and 6 per cent—the low figures for the second and third quarters 
reflecting the falling away of exports which occurred then, the high 
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TaBLE IV 
Foreign Trade. At current prices, NoT seasonally corrected 


1948 1949 1949 1949 
as % of 
1948 
I II III IV 
Visible Imports ... ot AZAD 1935 109 1830 1985 1935 1985 
Invisible Imports .. 480 565 118 530 545 600 590 
Total Payments ... w. 2250 2500 177 2360 2530 2535 2575 
Visible Exports ... sco. EES 1800 116 1850 1775 1740 1825 
Invisible Exports ee OOO 645 110 600 625 660 690 
Total Receipts ... =o =l40 2445 114 2450 2400 2400 2515 
Net Export Surplus’... —110 —55 50 +90 —130 —135 —60 


figure for the last quarter reflecting the renewed increase in exports which 
followed devaluation. Because of this, we arrive at a lower correction 
factor for the year as a whole, and therefore a smaller visible deficit. On the 
other hand, a rather smaller surplus on invisible account is shown in the tables, 
in spite of the Chancellor’s statement, since the high positive balance during 
the second half of 1948 was due largely to certain non-recurrent receipts. 
The distribution of the deficit between the four quarters, shown in Table 
V, is partly explained by the different correction factors which have been 
applied to the export figures ;! this is the chief explanation for the low export 
figure for the last quarter, and the relatively high figures for the second and 
third quarters. It should be stressed again that no allowance was made for 
any rise in the correction factor caused by postponement of payments before 
devaluation, or for any corresponding fall in the fourth quarter; if it were 
possible to make allowance for this, the picture might well be very different. 
(We presume that the Government will publish separate estimates for the 
last two quarters of 1949 in the coming Balance of Payments White Paper). 
To a certain extent, the rather gloomy appearance of the fourth quarter is 
also accounted for by the adverse movement in the terms of trade (which is 


TABLE V 
Foreign Trade. At current prices, seasonnally corrected 


I II te 

it III IV 

Visible Imports ... OB ae 208 eee ee LOLO 1900 1905 2030 

Invisible Imports see ass coe os oa. 540 555 565 610 

Total Payments ... AGE ane =< Bac seen 2490 2455 2470 ~ 240 

Visible Exports ... a ae 1845 1790 17 

bl Be a ee 80 

Invisible Exports 206 ase aes 5x cose OUD 625 650 “700 
EO 

Total Receipt... wa 555 dec aac os 2450 2415 2430 2485 

pe Pet a eee 
Net Export Surplus oe %s a a woo —40 ST FSS 


Se 
1The estimates of visible trade differ from those previous}: i 
correction factors have been used. USL, ie ian a oe ae 
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brought out by a comparison with Table XI). It is-perhaps worth noting 
that there has so far been no significant rise in export prices since devaluationy 
one might have hoped that the inevitable rise in import prices would be 
partly offset by higher sterling prices in countries which have not devalued 
to the same extent. 

The consumption estimates for the fourth quarter of 1949 show a marked 
increase over the third quarter. Spending is normally heavy in the last quarter 
of the year, but the increase in our seasonally corrected estimates indicates a 
higher level of expenditure than is usual, spending on household goods and 
clothing being particularly high. 

Comparing 1949 with 1948, it seems that the majority of the increased 
expenditure has been absorbed in price increases, but that there has also 
been a continuing upward movement in ‘real’ consumption, which must 
reflect an improvement in supply conditions. It is interesting to note that 
our estimate for total consumption at end-1948 prices is very close to that 
made in the Economic Survey at the beginning of the year, though this 
appears to be the result of two compensating errors, real consumption of 
food having increased less, and real expenditure on clothing and household 


TABLE VI 
Consumption. At current prices, seasonally corrected 
1948 1949 1949 1949 
asi%e of 
1948 
I II III IV 
Food seh Ane sini 2180 2350 108 2160 2335 2470 2425* 
Drink sib aes sist 760 715 94 675 725 7352135 
Tobacco)... sai oe 770 760 99 725 770 815 (745 
Rent andrates.... ails 600 615 103 610 610 615 615 
Fuel and light wen dake 350 360 103 360 355 335 380 
Household goods ... on 515 570 111 550 565 S5omOLs 
Clothing +... PF nee 855 945 111 950 960 880 990 
Other a aN She 1975 2000 104 1980 1990 1965 2075 
Total a8 ae #0 8005 8315 104 8010 8310 8370 8580 


eel 
* A very provisional estimate. 


TaBLeE VII 
Consumption. At end-1948 prices, seasonally corrected 
1948 1949 1949 1949 
as % of I II III IV 
“702 | 2160 2240 2300 2200* 
~, Soi7s | 2ees” “Gi02 
Drink ane foo 7715 «755 97 675 of 715... goTaiaektas 
Sopa ee, 780 760 97 725 770 815 745 
Rent andrates ... «. 600. -610 102 610 610615 610 
Fuel andlight ..  «- 355 360101 355 360 340 375 
20 575 
cong * de 300. 823-103 940 940 855 980 
Chere ol 1980 1980 100 | 1975 1965 1940 2040 
Total 8085 8190 1013 | 7990 8225 8205 8350 


ee OOOO Se 
* A very provisional estimate. 
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goods having increased more than forecast in the Survey. In the distribution 
of expenditure, the fall in the proportion devoted to drink and tobacco has 
continued, if anything quickening, while food (8 per cent rise in terms of value), 
household goods (11 per cent) and clothing (11 per cent), have relatively 
gained. In real terms, however, the change was not so marked because 
of the fall in drink prices after the last Budget and the price increase in food 
and clothing. The increase in real consumption ofthe latter two groups is in 
fact only very little higher than the average for all groups. Household goods 
have not greatly changed in price, and for them the ‘ real ’ increase is com- 
parable to the ‘ value’ increase. 

It appears from Table VIII that there was late in 1949 a further fall in 
personal savings and thus in inflationary pressure. The rise in personal 
income slowed up and was in fact, on our tentative estimates, less than the 
increase in consumption goods available. On this measure inflationary 
pressure at the turn of the year was the lowest since the war. However, 
despite the fall in savings as 1949 went by, the savings ratio for the year seems 
to have been slightly above that for 1948. 


TaBLeE VIII 
Aggregate Personal Income. At current prices. seasonally corrected 
1948 1949 1949 1949 
as % of 
1948 I II III IV 
Consumption... .-- 8005 8315 104 8010 8310 8370 8580 
Direct Taxes! .. TLS 20 1550 113 1490 1530 1585 1585 
Savings ... 56 saci (al 3) een ZOO) (123) (415) (260) (280) (110) 


Aggregate Personal Income 9590 10130 105 9915 10100 10235 10275 


The left hand side of Table IX suggests that changes in the export 
surplus ceased to dominate the pattern of resources after 1948. Current 
Government spending rose substantially between the two years, for the first 
time since demobilisation began. There are, however, indications from the 
Supply issues that the rate of increase became less steep during the year 


TaBLe IX 
National Expenditure. At current prices, NoT seasonally corrected 
1948 1949 1949 1949 - 1949 
as % of 
1948 
| I II III 
Consumption... ... 8005 8315 104 7605 8230 8555 8035 
Govt. current spending 1915 2085 709 2020 2065 2110 2140 
Net Investment ... cohol) im (LOSS) (108) (2005) (1845) (1370) (1285) 
Exports ... ate .. 2140 2445 114 2450 2400 2400 2515 
Less Imports... ++-—2250 —2500 111 |—2360 —2530 —2535 —2575 
Net National Product 11325 11980 106 11720 =12010 
Less net Indirect Taxes ~—1650 —1655 700 |—1520 —1670 re he 
| ee 
Net National Income ... 9675 10325 107 10200 10340 10170 10610 


SS eee 
ee 
1 See the discussion on Inflation in THE BULLETIN for January-February, 
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(see Tables X and XI).t Consumption expenditure turned upward during the 
year after a remarkably long stability. The most interesting feature of the 
year was however the sharp rise in capital investment. Since this is a residual, 
the extent cannot be at all accurately determined. Our belief is that the 
production indices and consumption figures cannot be reconciled without 
some allowance for a higher rate of investment.? 


TABLE X 
National Expenditure. At current prices, seasonally corrected 
1949 
I II III IV 
Consumption a 0% ane 8010 8310 8370 8580 
Govt. current spending... oe 2020 2065 2110 2140 
Net Investment... 500 rapeee( tS) (1685) (1710) (1645) 
Exports ace Ae Ae Ber 2450 2415 2430 2485 
Less Imports 2 Bs s+ —2450 —2455 —2470 —2640 
Net National Product ae cio BLLOLS: 12020 12150 12210 
Less net Indirect Taxes... ve = —1565 —1660 —1710 —1690 
Net National Income ase +» 10050 10360 10440 10520 
SS SS ee ST 
TaBLE XI 
National Expendituve. At end-1948 prices, seasonally corrected 
1948 1949 1949 as 1949 
% of 
1948 
I II TII IV 
Consumption... --- 8085 8190 101} | 7990 8225 8205 8350 
Govt. current spending 1950 2070 106 2015 2055 2100 2105 
Net Investment ... «-» (1640) (1750) (107) | (1650) (1755) (1835) (1720) 
Exports ... oie og AIS) 2440 111 2460 2420 2425 2450 
Less Imports... —2310 —2500 708 |—2440 —2470 —2565 —2535 


Net National Product 11570 11950 703 | 11675 11985 12000 12090 
Less net Indirect Taxes...—1655 —1665 707: |—1575 —1665 —1690 —1690 


Net National Income ... 9915 10285 704 | 10100 10320 10310 10400 


We have estimated elsewhere® that the rate of fixed capital investment 
was about the same for 1949 as for 1948. Hence there seems to have been 
some increase in the rate of stockbuilding. This is also indicated by stock 
indices for apparel and wholesale textiles. The Economist analysis of com- 
pany balance sheets® shows a continued rise in stocks, though not at quite the 
same rate as in the previous year.* Their figures suggest, however, that the 
greatest increases were in distribution, and in view of their incomplete 


1 This does not conflict with the stability of output of the Government sector mentioned 
above. Sector output excludes, but current expenditure includes, purchases of goods. 

2 The usefulness of our estimates lies mainly in the clues they provide to interesting 
contrasts between indices. : 

8 January-February BULLETIN, section on Investment. ’ 

4 B.0.T.J. 11.3.50, pp. 481, 489. Retail apparel stocks increased from 122 in December 
1948 to 152 in December, 1949 NN er ; wholesale textile stocks from 121 to 128, 

i further sharp rise in January, i ‘ 

Mr Radanls and Statistics pi coret Re § 11.2.50, p. 136. Also the issue for 19.11.49, 

* See the issue of 12.3.49. 
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coverage of this sector the rise in distributive stockbuilding may have out- 
weighed the fall in the rate of private stockbuilding elsewhere. In addition 
there was apparently considerable Government stockbuilding. 

We can now see the shape of the period of post-war reconstruction. In 
the first phase the economy fed its expanding output into increasing fixed 
capital formation and exports, leaving very little indeed for augmenting 
total home consumption. The increases in clothing supplies and household 
goods did not much more than balance the reduction in real purchases of 
drink, tobacco and petrol. This phase came to an end in the early spring of 
1949, with the halting of the export drive.! In the second phase supplies for 
the home market rapidly improved. Total consumption started to increase, 
but a big part of the rise went into stockbuilding. 

The period of distributive stockbuilding, the second phase of our economic 
recovery, is bound to be short-lived. Its end should permit a temporarily 
sharper rise in the level of consumption and a quicker easing of inflationary 
pressure. Further, the very fact of stockbuilding on this scale suggests 
that inflationary pressure is now relatively weak.2 This analysis suggests a 
fall in 1950 of several hundred million pounds in capital investment. This 
could be either allowed to exert a strong disinflationary influence, probably 
to the benefit of the resumed export drive, or used for administrative con- 
cessions. Even allowing for rises in public spending already envisaged, and 
the amount necessary to establish a surplus in our overall balance of pay- 
ments, the ex-ante (autonomous) inflationary gap for the com.ag financial 
year appears several hundred million pounds smaller than for the current 
year. 

DUDLEY SEERS 


In association with P. D. HENDERSON and D. G. HoLianp. 


1The stability shown in Table XI is, however, rather misleading. si i 
é ity § D o »D ? g, Since it results from the 
t 5 3 : : 
ise see ang variations in the correction factor used in estimating payments received 
* The combination of a weakening of inflationary pressure because of export frustrati 
sats < : [ XxPo ation, 
and an anticipated general price rise, due to devaluati ideal cli : 
facistockbeilane, Pp’ > on, Creates of course an ideal climate 


WORKING CLASS HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE IN 1948 
INTRODUCTORY 


Between the spring of 1940 and the summer of 1947, nine surveys into the 
household expenditure of working-class families were undertaken by the 
Oxford Institute of Statistics. Household accounts of families with at least 
one dependent child were obtained each time from a dozen or more towns in 
England and Scotland. All the helpers in the several towns gave their assist- 
ance free, while the housewives were offered a token remuneration of a few 
shillings for a detailed statement covering their household expenses for a 
fortnight. It was clear from the beginning that such a survey could not be 
carried on indefinitely, without a break of at least a few years, and we finally 
agreed to bring it to a conclusion in 1947. However, having to discontinue 
these surveys at a time of shortages and rising prices, and when actually more 
foods were rationed than had ever been the case during the war, seemed very 
unfortunate, and we were glad to find in six of the towns included in our 
previous surveys helpers and housewives that were willing to co-operate for 
another two years. 

All but two of our previous surveys had been based on a total of about 
150 to well over 200 household accounts. We decided that if the samples 
for 1948 and 1949 were to be much smaller than these previous ones, every 
effort should be made to exclude accidental variations from the data supplied 
by the individual housewife. We therefore asked the housewives to keep 
their accounts for four consecutive weeks instead of for a fortnight, as in 
previous years, a request to which nearly all of them agreed. 

In 1947, we had received detailed accounts from 163 families in 13 towns; 
in 1948, families from 6 towns supplied 65 accounts. The fortnightly accounts 
obtained up to 1947, were usually collected in early summer; but since most of 
our helpers are university teachers or students they found it impossible to 
undertake a four weeks’ survey at this particular time of year, since it is 
largely devoted to examinations, which are followed by the long vacation. 
We therefore transferred our survey in 1948 to a later period, and most of 
the 65 accounts were kept between the end of August and the beginning of 
November. 

It was natural that we should feel a little doubtful as to the general picture 
that could be derived from so small a sample; yet when the data for 1948 had 
been extracted and analysed we found that in all essential aspects our final 
figures compare well with those derived from the much larger sample for 1947. 
It remains to be seen whether the material collected in 1949 will yield an 


equally satisfactory result. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE SAMPLE 
We have again subdivided the families of our sample into three main 
groups : unchanged families, changed families, and new families. Both the 
unchanged and the changed families also contributed to our survey in 1947; 
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but whereas the structure of the unchanged families remained the same, that 
of the changed families underwent some alteration from 1947 to 1948. Table I 
sets out the geographical distribution of all families for 1948, and compares 
their structure and some figures of average expenditure obtained from their 
accounts, with the corresponding data obtained from household accounts of 
families in the same towns in 1947. It is worth noting how closely the figures 
of average expenditure in 1947, for the go families from the 6 towns and for 
the whole sample of 165 families from 13 towns, correspond to one another. 

In order to make possible direct comparisons between the data obtained 
from the different household accounts we have again resorted to a standard- 
ization of the families in terms of ‘man’ values; these are estimates of the 
relative cost of maintaining a person within the family. The schedule of these 
values is given in Table II. Thus the ‘ man’ value per person of a family, 
or group of families, indicates the relative distribution of adults and children. 
In Table I, the highest ‘ man’ value per person of the families that supplied 
accounts in 1948, is that of the 11 families in Southampton and the lowest 
that of the 7 families in Liverpool; the proportion of person over 14 years old 
to children being, for the families in Liverpool, 4:3, and for the families from 
Southampton, 3:1. 

Since the full income was stated only by 41 of the 65 families of our 
sample for 1948,! standardized figures of income could not be used for mea- 
suring the relative standards of living of all the families, and we employ 
instead the standardized figures of expenditure on food. These we have 
found to be far more satisfactory than standardized figures of housekeeping 
money, since the value of the sum handed over to the housewife depends 
very much on what main items other than food she is expected to buy with 
it. Most of the housewives that supplied household accounts paid out of 
their housekeeping money also for the family’s accommodation—i.e., rent, 
mortgage charges, rates—as well as for fuel and lighting, and also for certain 
smaller recurrent items, such as insurance and newspapers. But only some 
of them bought out of their housekeeping money all their own and the 
childrens’ clothing, and very few recorded a substantial outlay on items for 
the sole use of the earners—e.g., alcoholic drinks, amusements, toilet requi- 
sites—except where the housewife was herself the earner. 

The distribution according to their standardized expenditure on food, 
of the 65 families of our sample for 1948 and of the 165 families of the sample 
for 1947, is shown in Table III. In the two years, the central 50 per cent of the 
families covered approximately the same range of expenditure, the first 
quartiles giving in both years the identical outlay on food per ‘man’ per 
week, of 13s. 83d., and the second quartiles differing from one another by 


only a halfpenny, the outlay in 1947 being 17s. 10$d., and that in 1948 
17s. 11d. ' 


1 The Visitors were requested to find out the income of each family, if i 
press for this information, since an untruthful answer is worth less ae Sip eas 
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TaBLeE II 
Household Expenditure Scale of ‘ Man’ Values 


a 


Male, 15 years and over ... 408 oes ace 5c 1.00 
Female, 15 years and over ac mae ae are 0.85 
Children : 10—14 years ... Roe Nec a5 ae 0.70 
6—9 years ... ope Saf st ane 0.60 
3—5 years ... bot sad dat a 0.50 
Under 3 years ... ee 400 Exo see 0.33 

TaBLE III 


Distribution of Food Expenditure per ‘ Man’ per Week 


cg Re | 


Total Number of Median Qi Qs : ; 
Fams. Persons Fams. Persons| Fams. Persons} Fams. Persons | p. ‘Man 


s. d. Saud. Suarcs Saud. s. d. si. de s. d. 
1947 | 163 818 15. 7 15) 1h 13) 982 13 1s | 7 10ee 1s St aloes 
1948 65 300 16 44 15 24/13 8% 12 11 7s 79 15 84% 


| 


RELATION BETWEEN INCOME, HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE, AND FooD 
EXPENDITURE 


Diagrams A and B picture the relation between food expenditure and 
household expenditure, and food expenditure and income, as shown in our 
sample for 1948. We have deducted all expenditure on housing—in these 
diagrams for short termed ‘rent’—from household expenditure as well as 
from income, before calculating the respective standardized figures; for 
outlay on housing is an overhead charge that as long as the present housing 
shortage prevails, is fixed for most families by the accidents of the time when 
they first acquired their accommodation and the circumstances under which 
they did so. Hence the expenditure over which a certain amount of choice 
can be exercised, only represents the residue of income or housekeeping 
money after covering this cost. 

In Diagram A we have chosen different symbols for the families that 
only stated their household expenditure and for those that also stated their 
income, since of course only the data obtained from the accounts of these 
latter families could be utilized for Diagram B, which considers food expendi- 
ture in relation to income. Each of these diagrams shows three scales, a 
vertical one measuring the standardized expenditure on food, a horizontal one 
measuring the standardized expenditure of housekeeping money excluding 
cost of housing (Diagram A), or standardized income excluding cost of 
housing (Diagram B), and a diagonal one expressing expenditure on food as a 
percentage of the figures shown in the corresponding horizontal scale. The 
diagonal that cuts through the intersection of the vertical line of average 
household expenditure, or income, and the horizontal line of average food 
expenditure, represents the average percentage for the whole group of 
families—65 families in Diagram A and 41 families in Diagram B. The 
average food expenditure of this latter group was found to be higher by 
8d. per ‘man’ per week than that of the former. The vertical scales in 
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DIAGRAM A 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE, EXCLUDING RENT, & FOOD EXPENDITURE 
(Per ‘Man’ per Week. Log.Scale. 65 Families) 


Size of Families 


sae # 9 or more persons (4 families) 
: & © 7-86 persons (4 families) 
26 *% @ S$-—6 persons (1S families) 

- @ @ under 5 persons (42 families) 


= 
’ 


Food Expenditure per ‘Man’ per Week {in shillings) 


45 50 
Household Expenditure, excluding Rent, per ‘Man’ per Week (in shillings) 


[The symbols surrounded by circles indicate the families that also stated 
their full income. The percentage figures on the diagonals measure the 
proportion of the household expenditure, excluding all expenditure on housing, 
that went to purchase food.] 


Diagram A and Diagram B are identical, and the families that stated their 
income are found in both along the same horizontal lines. Thus, e.g., the 
family consisting of 5 or 6 persons and with a food expenditure of about 
11s. 6d. per ‘ man’ per week, that in Diagram A is shown to have spent on 
food almost 40 per cent of the housekeeping money, is revealed in Diagram B 
to have used only 194 per cent of their income! for buying food; on the other 
hand, the family of about similar structure, whose expenditure on food of 
16s. 4d. only absorbed a little more than the average proportion of the house- 
keeping money devoted to the purchase of food by all the families of our 
sample, actually employed for this purpose 50 per cent of their total income, 


1It should be understood that in this context all our data of income and household 
expenditure exclude the amounts spent on housing. 
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DIAGRAM B 


INCOME, EXCLUDING RENT, AND FOOD EXPENDITURE 
(per ‘Man’ per Week. Log Scales. 41 Families) 


Size of Families 


se, “ @ 7 persons (I family) 
fa @ 5-6persons (i0 families) - 
® under 5S persons (30 families) ste be) 
22° a 
7 8 
202 mS ,, 
7. 
72 Za Ae or, / 
ao / 7 © %o ® y; 
2 be Cy 7 
= Average Food Expendituée y, © + 16s and 


Food Expenditure per ‘Man’ per Week (in shillin 


= ® 
7 Z. 
4a 7 7 
7 4 x2 
@” Jaf! vs 
24 
5 / y 
j2-/ » x 
Yb Z 
4 7 A 
7 Vd 
10- 7 PZ 
7 4 
7204 1 Q ’ ' ‘ ’ n ’ ttt 
30 3s 40 45 60 SS 60 65 7 7 


28 
Income, excluding Rent, per ‘Man’ per Week (in shillings) 


[The percentage figures on the diagonals measure the proportion of the 
income, excluding all expenditure on housing, that went to purchase food.] 


while the average outlay of the 41 families that stated their income amounted 
to only 34.6 per cent. In general, the very wide dispersion of the propor- 
tionate outlay on food in relation to household expenditure—the figures for 
the 65 families cover a range from approximately 27 per cent to 81 per cent 
—clearly indicates the unreliability of general figures of household expendi- 
ture as a measure of the standard of living. The figures expressing food 
expenditure as a percentage of income, in Diagram B, are concentrated in a 
much smaller area, and about three-fifths of the families are grouped within 
the range from 30 per cent to 40 per cent, that centres around the average. 
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THE NEED FOR STANDARDIZATION 


Diagram C will make it clear why we considered it necessary to standard- 
ize our figures of expenditure by means of ‘ man’ values instead of simply 
calculating them per head. There can of course be no doubt that the needs 
of the baby in arms and, say, of the bread winner, differ widely in terms of 
cost; but when taking the family as the unit of expenditure the question arises 
whether for individual families these differences are sufficiently large to 
justify the introduction of the artificial unit ‘man’ in lieu of the natural 
unit ‘person’. The figures of ‘man’ values shown in Table I only vary 
from 0.72 to 0.84. They however already represent averages for groups of 
families; the average range of ‘ man’ values per person of the 65 families of 


DIAGRAM C 


FOOD EXPENDITURE PER WEEK & SIZE & STRUCTURE OF FAMILIES 
(Logorithmic Scales. 65 Families) 


se- _Size_of Families 
Sd 9 or more persons (4 families) 


= & © 7-8 persons (4 families) K 
4-2 %& © 6-7 persons (15 families) ¢ 
a 
- @ © under 5 persons 42 families) x) 
280 
§ 
& 
eo 
20° a 
° 4 
® 
We 7® 


3 


Food Expenditure per ‘Man’ per Week (in shillings) 
4 


oat 
at Ri Wea RR PT eek aa foie 
Food Expenditure per Person per Week (in shillings) 


[The symbols surrounded by circles indicate the families that also 
stated their full income. The diagonals show the range of ‘ man ’ values per 
person of the 65 families (300 persons), and the average ‘ man ’ value of the 


300 persons. ] 
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our sample for 1948, was found to reach from 0.63 to 0.95. What this means in 
terms of food expenditure per head as compared with food expenditure per 
‘man’, is demonstrated in Diagram C. The vertical scale in Diagram C is 
again identical with the vertical scales in Diagrams A and B, measuring the 
food expenditure per ‘man’, while the horizontal scale measures the food 
expenditure per person. The central diagonal indicates the position of all 
those families whose ‘man’ value per person corresponds to the average 
‘man’ value per person of all the 65 families, viz., 0.79. Above and below 
this central diagonal lie two auxiliary diagonals which mark off the whole 
range of ‘man’ values from 0.63 to 0.95. These cut the horizontal line of 
average expenditure per ‘ man’ per week at points through which we could 
draw verticals in order to translate the average food expenditure per person of 
the average ‘ man’ value of 0.79, into the food expenditure of persons with a 
‘man’ value of 0.63 and of 0.95. These distances from the true average of 
12s. 44d. indicate how greatly the picture would be distorted by simply 
comparing the food expenditure per person of the different families instead 
of resorting to a standardization by means of ‘ man’ values. For although a 
fairly narrow modal range of ‘ man’ values—from, say, 0.76 to 0.84—can be 
discerned, quite a few of the families fall outside it. 


FAMILY INCOME AND THE HOUSEWIFE 

The figures of average expenditure for 1947 and 1948 in Table I are not, 
of course, directly comparable, since the samples for these two years only 
comprise in part identical families; a direct comparison is obviously only 
possible with respect to the sub-sample of unchanged families. Such a com- 
parison is made on broad lines in Table IV, showing the household expendi- 
ture per ‘man’ per week subdivided into outlay on food, housing, clothing, 
fuel and lighting, and miscellaneous items, first for the 35 unchanged families 
in 1947 and 1948, and finally for all the 65 families that constitute the sample 
for 1948. In comparing the household outlay of the unchanged families in 
1947 and 1948, it should be borne in mind that, as is shown by the analysis 


TaBLe IV 
Distribution of Household Expenditure 


Per ‘ Man’ per Week 
Unchanged Families: (35) All Families 
(65) 


1947 1948 1948 

s. d. Saeed, s. d. 
a ee es eee 
Food ... aa ogg 50H dee acl eo GY OG a0 15 8 
Housing * ... out eae sos 3e5 ape 3 10% 3) Ys 3 iy 
Clothing... aa ASC eee a Foc 3 2} 3 1} 3 1 
Fuel and Lighting ... ee dau 0c or PH val iD 2.8 
Miscellaneous oti0 28 8 10 9 8} 9 st 
es SS ee eee 
Total per ‘Man’ per Week Bec sisi ee SDL OF 33 92 34 62 
a es SE ee oe 
Total per Family per Week ape Be eal 2am 4y WATE a] 125 6} 


+ Rent, rates, mortgage interest, and house purchase instalments, 
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of the structure of these families in 1947 and 1948 (Table V), their man value 
had risen from 0.77 to 0.79, or, more precisely, by 2.1 per cent. Hence the 
apparent discrepancy between the rise in the household outlay per ‘ man’, of 
less than 1 per cent, and per family, of over 3 per cent. Since the unchanged 
families numbered 4.8 persons per family while all the 65 families or our 
sample for 1948 had only 4.6 persons per family, the average household 
expenditure per family of the whole sample was somewhat lower than the 
average household expenditure per unchanged family in 1948, although the 
picture is reversed if the expenditure is calculated per ‘ man ’. 


TABLE V 
Average Structure of Families 
Age Unchanged Families Changed Families New All 
Group (35) (9) Families Families 
(21) (65) 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1948 
Males --- 18 &over 1.11 1.14 1.11 1.78 1.19 125 
Females ...18&o0ver 1.11 Pau 122 1.00 1.19 1.12 
Males «-» 15—17 0.17 0.26 0.33 -—- 0.05 0.15 
Females ... 15—17 0.26 0.31 — — 0.14 0.22 
Children ... 6—14 1.49 1.52 0.67 0.89 1.33 1,37 
Children ... under 6 0.66 0.46 0.56 0.44 0.62 0.51 
Persons per Family 4.80 4.80 3.89 4.11 4.52 4.62 
‘Man’ Value per Person 0.77 0.79 0.82 0.82 0.77 0.79 


In order to consider in some detail the relation of household expenditure 
to income, we have divided our total sample for 1948 into the accounts from 
the 41 families that stated their total income and those from the remaining 
24 families that only revealed their household expenditure. By family income, 
we shall here always understand net income, consisting of all the earnings 
excluding deductions made at work (P.A.Y.E., compulsory insurances, and 
trade union contributions). Pensions and children’s allowances, as well as the 
wages of all subsidiary earners, are treated as part of the family income. 

A noticeable difference is shown in the average structures of the families 
of these two sub-samples (‘Tables VI and VII); for while the average number 
of persons per family stating their income—group I—only amounted to 4.12, 
that of the remaining 24 families—group H—was 5.46. This latter group not 
only contained more persons but also substantially more earners per family 
than group I, a family in group H having on the average 2.11 earners as 
against the 1.34 earners per family in group I. These differences in structure 
seem to be characteristic; for it appears to be far more usual for a housewife 
of a numerous family to be ignorant of the total income than for a housewife 
of a small family, in particular if that family has only one earner. It is worth 
noting that the proportion of earners to non-earners is substantially higher in 
group H than in group I, viz., 0.60:1 in the former, and only 0.48:1 in the 
latter. If, however, we only consider the earners aged 18 years and over, most 
of whom are likely to obtain a full adult wage, the proportions of such earners 
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TaBLE VI 
Average Structure of Families Stating Income (Group I) 
15 Unchanged All Families 
Families Group I (41) 
1947 1948 1948 


ee a a ee 
Earners, 18 and over 


Male... is 35 aoc 1.07 1.07 1.12 

Female ? aa6 See Soc 0.03 0.07 0.12 
Earners, 16—18 

Male... vif se Sec 0.07 0.13 0.05 

Female not 0% Sere — — 0.05 
Earners, under 16 ae ost — a — 
Non-earning Adults the wae 0.97 0.93 0.93 
Dependent Children? ic ade 2.06 2.00 1.85 
Persons per Family 500 oO 4.20 4.20 4.12 
‘Man’ Value per Person ... ae 0.77 0.79 0.79 


1 A housewife working part-time is counted at half an earner. 
* Including dependent children over 14 years of age. 


TasBLeE VII 
Average Structure of Families Stating Household Expenditure Only (Group H) 


OT 


11 Unchanged All Families in 
Families Group H (24) 
1947 1948 1948 
Earners, 18 and over 
Male 1.09 1.18 1.42 
Female 1 0.23 0.27 0.23 
Earners, 16—18 
Male 0.09 0.27 0.12 
Female 0.36 0.27 0.17 
Earners, under 16 0.27 0.27 0.17 
Non-earning Adults 1.14 1.09 1.02 
Dependent Children? 23 2.56 2.33 
Persons per Family tee 5.91 5.91 5.46 
‘Man’ Value per Person ... 0.77 0.79 0.79 


1 A housewife working part-time is counted as half an earner. 
2 Including dependent children over 14 years of age. 


to non-earners are, in group H, 0.49:1 and in group I, 0.44:1. The position 
is reversed slightly if we omit all female earners and only allow for the male 
earners aged 18 years and over, of which there were 0.45 to one non-earner 
in group I and 0.42 to one non-earner in group H. 

There is therefore no prima facie case for assuming that the families in 
the one group were on the whole worse off than those in the other; yet when 
we compare the figures of household expenditure of these two groups we 
find between them a marked difference. On food, the families in group H 
only spent 14s. ro$d. per ‘man’ per week, while those in group I spent 
16s. 43d. The families in group H also spent less per family on housing but 
slightly more on fuel than the families in group I; a correct picture of the 
cost of these two items can, of course, only be obtained if they are calculated 
per family and not per ‘man’ or per person. Outlay out of housekeeping 
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money on clothing as well as on miscellaneous items usually tends to decrease 
as the number of earners in a family increases, since earners and in particular 
earners in the higher age groups, mostly pay out of their pocket money for 
their personal requirements. The rise in the net income of the 1 5 unchanged 
families, by about 19s. per family per week (Table VIII) was due to three 
causes: first, three of the main earners worked at places where a bonus 
scheme was in operation, which in 1948 considerably raised their income; 
secondly, there were more juvenile earners in 1948 than in 1947; and, thirdly, 
the wages of two of the juveniles who in 1947 were only apprentices, had gone 
up steeply. 


TABLE VIII 
Expenditure of Income of 41 Families (Group I) 
15 Unchanged Families All Families in 
Group J (41) 
1947 1948 1948 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Per ‘ Man’ per Week P. ‘Man’ p. Week. 
Food ste ae noc 106 16 13 16 8% 16 
Housing .... ofp soc 208 5 44 4 114 4 0} 
Clothing... 0 se 450 by al 4 64 3 5} 
Fuel and Lighting oe ee 2 9 2 94 2 10} 
Miscellaneous aes eee eee 12 Of 12 102 TES 
Total Household Expenditure ... 41 4% 41 10} 38 1} 
Regular Savings? ... sie sos 1942 1 5} 1 8} 
Unspecified... te 560 300 6 114 10 7} 11 6} 
Total Net Income * ee ra 49 6} 53 11} 51 4} 
Per Family per Week P. Family p. Week 
Total Net Income 2 330 wee 159 3} 178 3 166 6 
Housing... of. 300 cae 17 3} 16. 5 13 0% 
Fuel and Lighting atic 506 8 10 9 12 ons 
Total Household Expenditure ... 133 1} 138 2% 123 8} 
Relative Expenditure of Income 
15 Unchanged Families All Families in 
Group I (41) 
1947 1948 1948 
eon Bae obo Sod ERS 32.6 39.9 31.0 43.0 319 
Foreité 50 aoe aoe S055 WSK) 10.8 11.9 9.2 10.5 7.8 
Clothing... ie ope we L2.3 10.3 oe re at oe 
d Lightin, anc ceo O:0 5:5 : § 2 : 
pusscluaibons Si noe Bien AL)74 24.4 30.8 23.9 29.9 22.2 
Total Household Expenditure ... 100.0 83.6 100.0 77.6 100.0 a 
Regular Savings }... ae bi 2.4 2.7 a 
Unspecified... A ne 3 14.0 19.7 4 
ne ee aU UE ttt UUIEEESEIn ESSER 
; An 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Total Net Income * 


ee 
a keeping money ; viz., by housewives and children at school. : 
apethane atheck Ty Mead ouieey insurances, and contributions to Trade Unions, 


Family allowances are included. 
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TaBLeE IX 
Expenditure of Housekeeping Money of 24 Families (Group H) 
11 Unchanged All Families in 
Families Group H (24) 
1947 1948 1948 
s, d. Sime. Saas 
Per ‘ Man’ per Week P. ‘Man’ p. Week 
Food ... nt ap abe fe 14 7 13 5} 14 104 
Housing ate 301 me bac 2 52 2509 2 7k 
Clothing sae 500 20 ne E10 111 2 8% 
Fuel and Lighting ... 56 06 1 9} 2 1} 2 3% 
Miscellaneous an ae ee 5 52 6 52 7 54 
Total Household Expenditure... 26 2} 26 42 29 11} 
Regular Savings? ... us $e 64 24 52 
' Per Family per Week P. Family p. Week 
Housing ae ies mae 11 34 11 4 tiga 
Fuel and Lighting ... Soe se 8 34 10 0} 9 il 
Total Household Expenditure... 119 3} 123 7% 128 7} 
Relative Expenditure of Housekeeping Money 
11 Unchanged All Families in 
Families Group H (24) 
1947 1948 1948 
Food ... ons 508 doc cas 55.6 50.9 48.7 
Housing re aie deg ane 9.5 9.2 8.5 
Clothing aes is a0 oes 7.0 7.2 10.4 
Fuel and Lighting ... dae eee 7.0 8.1 7.4 
Miscellaneous ant a nae 20.9 24.6 25.0 
Total Household Expenditure... 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Out of housekeeping money ; viz., by housewives and children at school. 


It will be noticed that the unchanged families in group I and group H add 
up to only 26. The remaining 9 unchanged families only supplied statements 
of their income in 1948, and the data obtained from them could therefore 
be included only in the totals from which the averages for the whole group I 
are derived. Of the changed families, 5 stated their income and 4 did not; 
but there seemed to be no point in showing separate figures for these few 
families, which, therefore, are merged into the totals on which are based the 
averages for group I and group H. 


EXPENDITURE ON Non-Foop ITEMS 

1. Housing 

In Table I we saw that the average weekly cost of rent and rates of the 
46 families of our sample for 1948 that lived in rented accommodation, was 
12s. 7d. In 1947, the average found for 133 families, was 13s. 3d. A better 
comparison of the cost of housing in 1947 and 1948 is possible if we only 
consider the outlay of the unchanged and changed families. In both years, 
28 of the 44 families in these two groups rented their accommodation, 
paying on the average per week, 138. 13d. in 1947, and 12s. 5d. in 1948. Two 
of these families, however, had reduced the cost of their rent in 1948 through 
sub-letting. If we omit these two families, the average weekly cost of rent 
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and rates of the remaining 26 families was 12s. 6d. in 1947, and 12s. 34d. 
in 1948, the decline in cost amounting to just over 14 per cent. There was, in 
fact, a reduction in many local rates between 1947 and 1948, and the Ministry 
of Labour index showed a decline in the cost of rent and rates between June 
1947 and August-November 1948, of about 0.6 per cent. 

The families that in 1948 either owned or were purchasing the house in 
which they lived, paid on the average approximately as much as those that 
rented it—12s. 8d., as compared with 12s. 7d. The amounts paid out by 
different families varied, however, widely. Some idea of this will be gained 
from Table X. We there distinguish between rented and other accom- 


TABLE X 
Outlay on Food and Housing 
Food. Cost of Accommodation per Family per Week 
me tei Man’ ‘under 10s. 10s.—15s. 15s.— 20s. 20s. & over Total 
per Week Rt OF R O R O R O R 
(in shillings) Numbers of Families 
2 7 3 — 1 --- 1 — 7 7 
fete jae weAy 1 2 1 1 7 3 
14—16 i 3 5 —_ 1 7 — 7 7 fe} 
16—18 4 3 7 2 1 7 — —_ 12 6 
18—20 1 7 2 7 1 — —_ 7 4 3 
20—22 — a 2 = 1 7% 1 ee 4 = 
22—24 2 Eee indies Micew hts 5 — 
24 and over —_- — Ce te daes fet? 
Total 10 8 25 3 i 4 3 3 46 18? 


1 R indicates rented ocr iptrchao) hens 
2 O indi vship (or purchase) of house. 
bd ee tami oe ae amount spent by the husband on house purchase and 


rates was unknown to the housewife. 


modation, and show the relation of expenditure on housing per family to 
expenditure on food per ‘man’. It is somewhat striking that none of the 
families that either owned or were purchasing their house, spent on food 
more than about a pound per ‘ man’ per week, while about a fifth of the 
families that rented their accommodation, were spending more than this 
It would seem that there were relatively more economical families amongs 
those that either had achieved, or were trying to achieve, house Tusa 
since the relatively lower expenditure on food of these families was certainh 


not due to a generally higher outlay on housing." 


. Soar little difference in the outlay on clothing of the families of ou 


samples in 1947 and 1948. In 1947, the 35 unchanged families spent on ; 
ut ‘of housekeeping money, per ‘man’ per week, 3s. 23d., and in 194$ 
a 14d. (Table IV). Or, if we calculate the outlay on clothing per person- 
‘ This seems a reasonable assumption ; for although when there was no shortage « 


Ww: i the cost of rente 
= ship was on the whole not greater than i 

een hye acts was required for it, which in most working class farr 
accom , 


lies could be obtained only through thrift. 
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thus obviating the apparent rise in the size of these families from 1947 to 
1948, owing to a rise in their ‘man’ values—the weekly cost was 2s. 5$d. 
in 1947, and 2s. 5d. in 1948. 

In Tables XI and XII we have analysed the expenditure on clothing per 
family with respect to payments into clothing clubs—generally some form 


TaBLE XI 
Clothing Expenditure per Family per Week 
Group of Families Clubs Cash Total 
Purchases 
s. d. 8. d: s. d. 
+7: aes cod eal 9 11 LUTE 
35 Unchanged Families eel it ae 2 re 9 ie 11 8} 
All Families (65) 1948... aoe PA Wh 8 94 11 44 
1a a ene a PEI, i ec Re a ae ee ee Eo tee 
TaBLE XII 
Clothing Expenditure per Family Buying per Week 
ee ee ee eS 
Clubs Cash Purchases Total 
Group of No. of Actual No. of Actual No. of Actual 
Families Families Outlay Families Outlay Families Outlay 
Buying sade Buying Sad: Buying ce Gk 
35 Unchanged {1947 14 4 94 33 LOM 33 12 7} 
Families 1948 14 5 114 31 10 6% 31 13 14 
All Families (65) 1948 26 6 54 61 9 43 61 12 1% 


of purchases by instalments—and cash purchases. In Table XI we give the 
figures of average weekly expenditure per family for the whole group of 
families, while in Table XII we show the average weekly expenditure only 
for those families that actually recorded an expenditure. Thus, 14 of the 35 
unchanged families made weekly payments into clothing clubs in 1947 as 
well as in 1948, while out of the total 65 families in 1948, payments into 
clothing clubs were made by 26 families. Purchases paid for out of savings 
were disregarded by us, since they would have distorted our picture of house- 
hold expenditure. The figures in Tables XI and XII suggest that there may 
have been some increase in the purchase of clothing by instalments, between 
the summer of 1947 and the autumn of 1948. 
3. Fuel and Lighting 

The outlay on fuel and lighting of the 35 unchanged families was 7s. 8}d. 
per family per week in the summer of 1947, and gs. 1}d. in the autumn of 
1948, which is an increase by nearly 18} per cent. This rise in expenditure 
can however only be partly attributed to seasonal fluctuations; for from June 
1947 to August-November 1948, the Ministry of Labour index of the cost of 
fuel and lighting, went up by approximately 11} per cent; in particular, there 
was a steep rise in the cost of coal and coke, for which unfortunately no 
Ministry of Labour figures covering the whole period are available. It will 
be seen in Table XIII that the outlay in 1948, of the 35 unchanged families 
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TABLE XIII 


Outlay on Fuel and Lighting 
a i a Ee Da a 
Per Family per Week 
Unchangd. Fams. All Fams. 


(35) (65) 

1947 1948 1948 

s. d. Sd. s. d. 

Coal Sais aa 00 cop oe) 4 2 4 2k 
Gas... <i ee rome 2 Loe Su) 3° 3 
Electricity ree A365 act) koe 1 6} aly es) 
Other ais ae ake ane 7 5 44h 
Total en gob ie cm th oe 9 1} 9 6 


and of all the 65 families, on coal, gas, and electricity, only differs by small 
amounts, which allows of the assumption that for the type of families included 
in our sample, the figures are fairly characteristic. 


4. Miscellaneous Items 

In Tables VIII and IX, we saw that the outlay on miscellaneous items 
per ‘man’ per week amounted to 11s. 5d. in the families that stated their 
income, but to only 7s. 54d. in those that only stated their household expendi- 
ture. This discrepancy in the outlay on miscellaneous items also occurred 
in previous years; it suggests that when the housewife is ignorant of the 
income of her family, the field of her purchases is much more narrowly 
circumscribed, and most—if not all—the earners’ personal requirements are 
bought by them with the money they retain. 

The outlay on miscellaneous items can broadly be subdivided into two 
main groups, the one comprising expenditure on household requirements and 
including instalments on furniture and bedding, and the other the outlay on 
what may be termed ‘ personal ’ requirements, such as expenditure on drink, 
tobacco, newspapers, voluntary insurances, education, amusements, etc. The - 
figures in Table XIV show that in 1948 roughly five-sixths of the total outlay 


TaBLE XIV 
Expenditure on Miscellaneous Items per Family per Week 
Household Personal Total 
Group of Families Instal- Other 
ments 

s. dd 8. d. s, d. 8, Gs 

xe 1947 woe 1 get 3 54 28 Of 328 
35 Unchanged Families 1948 4e..6 1102 © 4.10% + 20-108 = See7} 
All Families (65) 1948 coer G 4 6} 29 14 35 12 


on miscellaneous items by the families of our sample, was on pergonal 
requirements, The average amounts disbursed on instalments per family 
per week were very small; but, of course, only some of the families were 
actually buying furniture and other household requirements in this way. 
Instalment payments were recorded by 12 of the 65 families of our sample for 
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1948; of these, seven were unchanged families that also bought household 
requirements on instalments in 1947. Their average payments amounted to 
5s. 11fd. per week in 1947 and gs. 34d. in 1948; the average amounts spent 
in 1948 by all the 12 families, was 7s. 34d. per week. Here again we encounter 
the picture of an increased expenditure on instalments in 1948, which we have 
already met with when considering the payments into clothing clubs. Eight 
of the twelve families in 1948 that paid instalments on furniture also made 
payments into clothing clubs, the outlay on both these items together 
amounting to 16s. 2}d. per week for each of these families. 

Only some types of expenditure on personal items were sufficiently 
common amongst the families of our sample to enable us to summarize them 
in order to obtain figures of average expenditure. These were the outlay on 
drink, tobacco—practically always cigarettes—newspapers, amusements, and 
voluntary insurances. In Table XV we first show the average outlay on 
these items, per family per week, for all the families of the sample, and, 


TABLE XV 
Expenditure on Certain Miscellaneous Items out of Housekeeping Money 


Per Family per Week 


Income Stated Housekeeping Money Only 
(Group J) (Group H) 
15 Unchanged Fams. All Fams. | 11 Unchanged Fams. All Fams. 
41) 24 
1947 1948 1948 1947 1948 1548 
s. d s. d. s. d s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Drink 1 10 1 22 114 1 2} 1 94% 1 of 
Tobacco 8 6 10 10% 8 8 2 54 ay of! 5 114 
Newspaper ... 1 7% 1 9} 1 103 i 6 Ze3 1 114 
Amusements 5 4 6 34 5 3} 2an8 4 7} 4 3% 
Insurances! ... 4 5} 4 2 4 34 | 4 3} 4 9% 4 8% 
Total doc wo 2 BF 24 44 21 04% 12 1} 19 0} 18 0 
Numbers of Families Actually Buying 
Drink ade 30 11 8 23 7 5 11 
Tobacco... aoc 13 12 27 5 5 14 
Newspapers Sot 15 15 40 10 10 23 
Amusements oat 14 13 37 7 8 19 
Insurances! ... 250 14 15 41 10 11 23 
Average Weekly Outlay per Family Buying 
; s. d. ‘Syads s. d. Samed: s. d. s. d. 
Drink 5 cr 94 2.34 1 8} 1 11} 3 114 2 4 
Tobacco... con PY 13 74 13. 24 5 44 12 3} 10 2} 
Newspapers 1 7 1 9} 1 11 1 7} 2 5% 2 Of 
Amusements 5 8% 7 22 5 10} 4 2} 6 3% 5 5 
Insurances! ... 4 9 4 2 4 34 4 84 4 93 4 11} 


1 Excluding compulsory insurances. 


secondly, the average outlay by those families that actually recorded any, 
the Table also giving the number of families that did so. The figures of 
expenditure in Table XV only refer to those purchases that were made out of 
housekeeping money; this in particular explains the small outlay on drink 
which in fact largely represents the purchase of non-alcoholic drinks. It will 
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be noted that the average outlay on tobacco of the families that stated their 
income as well as of these that only stated their household expenditure, was 
higher in 1948 than it had been in 1947, which may perhaps be taken as an 
indication that as the earnings of juveniles increase so does—up to a point— 
the families’ expenditure on tobacco. 

No housewife paid for or knew the earners’ outlay on drink (in two of the 
65 families, the earners neither drank nor smoked), and only a few recorded 
any outlay on earners’ amusements. Nearly all the housewives paid regularly 
for newspapers and, also, for some periodicals, but the figures of outlay that. 
appeared in their accounts probably excluded the cost of evening papers 
bought from street vendors. All but one of the 65 families paid for some form 
of voluntary insurance. 


CONCLUSION 


‘Although the figures obtained from our small sample for 1948 seem to fit 
in well with those derived in previous years from substantially larger samples, 
they can obviously form the basis for only very tentative generalizations. The 
changes which they suggest in the expenditure pattern of 1947 are not large. 
Outlay on fuel and lighting was higher, mainly on account of a steep rise in 
cost. A decrease in local rates lead to a slight decline in the cost of housing. 
More clothing and household equipment appears to have been bought on 
instalments in 1948 than in 1947. A gradual rise in family income was not 
reflected in a proportionate rise in housekeeping money, and a somewhat 
higher expenditure by the housewives on non-food items was accordingly 
accompanied by a slightly lower expenditure on food. 

In a second paper we shall deal more specifically with the outlay on food 
and its nutritional aspect. 
T. SCHULZ. 
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APPENDIX 


UNITED KINGDOM STATISTICS 
DERIVED SERIES 


Annual ; 
Averages 1949 1950 


1947 1948 1949} July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. 


1. Working-class cost of living 
(1937-8 = 100) ase Boe 

(a) Food ... nate ...| 138! 149 158] 160 160 161 164 164 165 | 166 

(b) All Items an .../161-2! 174 179 | 180 180 180 181 181 182 | 182 
2. Middle-class cost of living 

(1938=100) ... ee ...| 1822, 195 200 | 201 201 201 201 202 202 | 202 
3. Seasonally corrected Index 

of Industrial Production 

(1946=100) ... ive soe) 08. 121, 129.7125 5-130), 131% 3305 133% (£33) 


4. Seasonally corrected Coal 
Statistics (Annual rates, 
millions of tons) ... eats 

(a) Total Production ...| 197 208% 215 | 200 216 214 214 219 223 | 229 

(b) Inland Consumption 184 193% 195 | 184 193 190 189 198 200 |} 196 

(c) Exports and Bunkers? 5 16%" 19, | 205 218) S20 21s eezoe ead 21 

(d) Total Consumption 
Cc 4 


(b+c)* ... 30 «| 190 209% 214 | 204 211 210 210 223 221 | 217 
(e) Stock changes (a—d)* | +8 —l — | —4 +5 +44 +4 —4 42] +8 
1 June. 252 weeks. 3 Not seasonally corrected. 


* Annual totals may not be the sum of items, because of rounding. 


Details of derivation :— 

1. Working-class cost of living. BULLETIN, Vol. 10, p. 140. 

2. Middle-class cost of living. BuLietin, Vol. 11, p. 133. 

3. Seasonal Correction of Industrial Production. BuLiettn, Vol. 11, p. 100. 
4. Seasonal Correction of Coal Statistics. BULLETIN, Vol. 11, p. 141. 


DS. 


